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country. My own alma mater, — to mention but one modest institution, — Dart- 
mouth College, had, three generations ago, a " Professor of Learned Languages" 
named John Smith, who near the beginning of this century (in 1803) felt the need 
of a Hebrew Grammar which he wrote and found himself able to issue. It was 
dedicated "To the Learned and Pious of All Descriptions, particularly the 
Clergy; in the TJDited States of America." There was a demand for such books 
among students. Such instances as this remind us, of course, that once a much 
larger proportion of our college-bred men entered the ministry than now, and that 
the theological seminary of the present was once not thought of. But they sug- 
gest to us, also, the possibilities of the present time, and the hope that on a larger 
scale, with richer equipment, and purposes both deeper and broader, our institu- 
tions of learning will, in the days that are just upon us, establish and generously 
foster the study of the philology, archaeology, history and literature of the great 
Semitic race. 



BRIEF ADDRESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SAME TOPICS. 1 



There is much that is encouraging in the present condition of Semitic studies 
in this country. Semitic science has had the same obstacles to overcome as other 
sciences— the lack of conveniently arranged and large collections of materials, 
and the absence of long established traditions of study ; these are necessary short- 
comings of our youth. But we are making steady and reasonably rapid progress 
in these respects. We are adding to our materials in printed books, manuscripts 
and inscriptions, and to our teaching and working force. In addition to the wide- 
spread interest in the biblical side of Semitic work, there is a constantly increasing 
scientific interest. The enormous extent of the field, and the importance of all 
its sections, textual, grammatical, historical, archaeological and theological, are 
recognized. We have had in the past and now have a fine array of excellent 
scholars, and the progress of study is constantly raising our standard of scholar- 
ship. We have come to see that the best results for our science will be gained by 
the example of thoroughly trained men. We have the advantage of a large gen- 
eral public and we are devoting ourselves to the production of specialists, from 
whom must come the real knowledge and enthusiasm of the community. The 
orderly shaping of science, the discovery of truth, the proper estimation and inter- 
pretation of facts, all those things that enter into the formation of genuine inter- 
est must be the work of men who devote their lives to special studies, and acquire 
the knowledge and intelligence which are necessary for correct judgments. 
Every department of Semitic study stands in need of specialists ; there are Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Assyrian texts to be edited and explained, large sections of 
history to be cleared up, studies in art to be carried on, grammatical forms and 
constructions to be analyzed. There is need of cordial co-operation between 
Semitic and Indo-European students— not that the two families of languages are 
to be brought violently together, but that each group of scholars may learn from 
the methods of the other. The mass of work to be done is great, and we have in 
America the possibility of a mass of workers who may do great things. 

C. H. Toy. 

i By Professors Toy, Haupt, Green, and Lyon. 
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Professor Haupt said that when he first came to this country some years 
since he had been deeply impressed with the great interest taken in Semitic 
studies, and to his genuine satisfaction this bent for Oriental philology and 
archaeology had been increasing, thanks to the enthusiasm and energy of several 
of our most prominent scholars. We could hardly complain any longer that these 
studies did not meet with an adequate recognition. New chairs of Semitic philol- 
ogy had been established at quite a number of colleges and universities, and col- 
lections of Oriental antiquities had been started in various centres of learning. 
What we needed was a little more co-operation and centralization. Our repre- 
sentatives of Semitic studies should try above all to get a series of Semitic dic- 
tionaries adapted for the use of beginners and written in the English language. 
Nothing was more sorely needed at present than a good Hebrew-English lexicon, 
and it was most gratifying to know that this want would soon be met by two of 
our biblical philologians eminently qualified for such a work. In philology as 
well as archaeology we should try gradually to emancipate ourselves from Europe. 
There was no longer need for supporting European enterprise in biblical archaeol- 
ogy with American money. We could have a national society of biblical archaeol- 
ogy just as strong as the London association of that name; and if all efforts in 
this direction could be properly united we might hope to have some day in this 
country a collection of biblical antiquities similar to those of the great national 
museums in European capitals. The interest had here in these investigations 
was certainly as widespread as in the old country, and a considerable number of 
students in Oriental philology and archaeology frequenting European universities 
and museums consisted of Americans. 



I have listened with great interest to the able papers which we have heard 
to-night and to the remarks of the various speakers who have followed. I can 
readily understand the enthusiasm awakened by the pursuit of Semitic studies ; 
and particularly by that branch of Semitic study which is of such recent origin 
and yet has sprung into such sudden and extraordinary prominence. I mean the 
language and literature of Assyria and Babylonia. The most brilliant literary 
feat on record is the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions and thus opening 
up to investigation rich treasures which had been buried for long ages, whose 
contents were altogether unknown and their very existence unsuspected. Written 
in strange characters which might be alphabetic, syllabic or idiographic, no one 
knew in what language, their purport and even the age to which they belonged a 
matter of doubtful conjecture, they have yielded to the patient skill and learning 
directed upon them, and have brought to light the history, the religion, the life 
and manners, the whole realm of thought of great empires whose existence was 
known, but in regard to almost everything that concerned them there was abso- 
lute ignorance. Through these researches, in which American scholars are taking 
an active and creditable part, we are now brought into familiar contact with the 
details of a long forgotten civilization and coming to know more of the ancient 
world than the ancients did themselves. 

From the narrow and quiet corner in which my own limited range of study is 
pursued, I look out with admiration upon these broad and open fields which are 
cultivated with such zeal and success and bid the laborers God-speed ! I recog- 
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nize with ever increasing gratification the numerous and important points of con- 
tact between the Old Testament and the various lines of inquiry, historical, 
philological, philosophical and religious in which such noble work is doing at the 
present time. Much welcome light has already come from this quarter in the way 
of illustration and of the confirmation or the correction of pre-existing opinions, 
tending to resolve obscure and difficult questions, and enabling us with greater 
accuracy and certainty to adjust the relations of the life and thought and recorded 
beliefs of the Hebrew people to those of surrounding nations in a remote antiquity. 
Much more light may doubtless be expected from explorations and investigations 
now in progress. We are all seekers after truth ; and truth which is ascertained 
in one sphere is valid in every other, and must harmonize with and prove helpful 
to true science and sound learning in every department affected by it. 

I wish to add a single word in order to emphasize a suggestion made in the 
admirable paper of Dr. Brown. The introduction of Hebrew and the cognate 
tongues as elective and graduate studies into colleges and universities is of great 
consequence to theological seminaries. If students continue to enter the divinity 
school with no previous knowledge of any Semitic tongue, and their entire first 
year must be given up to acquiring the rudiments of Hebrew and some tolerable 
facility in translating it, what is it possible to do for higher learning in this 
department in the limited time at our command ? What could be done in New 
Testament studies if students entered as ignorant of Greek as they now are of 
Hebrew ? But if our classes could begin with such a knowledge of Hebrew as 
the graduates of our colleges already possess of Greek, — if they could enter the 
seminary as far advanced as they now are at the end of the first year, there would 
be a foundation upon which to build ; there would be some hope of their making 
high attainments in the interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament, and in 
associated branches of Semitic learning. W. H. Green. 



Professor Lyon, of Harvard, spoke substantially as follows : " Gentlemen of 
the American Oriental Society, it seems to me particularly appropriate that our 
first meeting in this city should come just at this time. The University of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most recent of our schools to manifest special interest in 
Semitic studies, is now rapidly becoming an example to all others in this line of 
work. I refer particularly to the interest which they are displaying in the matter 
of Babylonian research. We have heard already this evening of the valuable 
Babylonian and Assyrian objects which Professor Peters, now on his way to Chal- 
dea, has purchased for the university. The university is to be congratulated on 
having among its instructors a man who is willing to devote his time to the great 
subject of enlarging our knowledge by work done amid the ancient ruins. No 
friend of learning can do otherwise than rejoice at his success in securing the 
means for paying the expenses of the expedition, and we all hope for larger 
results than have yet been dreamed of. The very important period of the time 
of the Jewish exile in Babylon is as yet represented by few historical literary 
remains. While the records of the private and social life at Babylon during this 
time are sufficiently numerous for us to form a good idea of the influences to 
which the exiles were subject, we have as yet no native account of the deportation 
and return to Judea. The annals of Nebuchadnezzar must contain the one and 
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those of Cyras the other, and these must have found a place in the royal archives 
at Babylon. What a glory it would be to American enterprise if the spade of the 
Philadelphia expedition should light upon these great treasures ! We hope that 
this University may become the repository of many valuable objects of Babylonian 
and Assyrian antiquity, and we hope that the success of the present expedition 
may be an incentive to all our other institutions which have an interest in this 
line of research. This expedition, the direct descendant of the Wolfe expedition, 
shows what may be done in securing aid for the great cause of research. We 
are to congratulate ourselves also that two of the members of this society are now 
engaged in furthering scientific Semitic study by preparing a Hebrew dictionary 
which shall embody the latest results of scholarship, and you will all agree with 
me in wishing Doctors Briggs and Brown the greatest success in their work. 

As to the special topic of the evening, Semitic study in America, I cannot 
do better than to say that I heartily endorse the wise and hopeful words which we 
have already heard from the speakers who have preceded me. 



